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To the Fall River Female Anti' Slavery Society » 

Dear Sisters : 

Having endeavored to represent your body 
in the Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
Women, held in Philadelphia, I will now at- 
tempt to represent that Convention to you ; or, 
rather, I would so vividly and faithfully describe 
its proceedings, and the various interesting 
events with which it was connected, as to take 
you individually to the scene ; and bring you 
to feel and act in full sympathy with those who 
were present. This, it appears to me, will ad- 
vance the cause of abolition, by enabling us to 
realize how necessary it is that we should be 
uniformly active in the cause ; and by showing 
us how, and when, the lever which we hold 
may be successfully plied in rearing the mighty 
fabric of freedom which, in spite of sneering, re- 
buke, or violence, is daily going up in our coun- 
try. In order to present the Anti-Slavery meet- 
ings more familiarly to your vievr,«lW« \Mi.N» 
submit to you a kvufli ol Yi\a\vti^>^ws!cssx«^vij^ 



With the day previous to the organization of the 
Convention. 

Philadelphia, May 14, 1838. In looking 
abroad over this beautiful, quiet city, the first 
impression is, that I have found on earth a place 
where order, harmony, love and freedom pre- 
vail ; but, a second thought reminds me that I 
/.m nearer than ever to the wretched scenes of 
slavery, and doubtless many a wave from that 
broad sea of pollution, reaches and washes over 
iven the fair city of * Brotherly Love.' Many, 
perhaps, of the dark brethren and sisters whom 
1 meet, have been, or now are, the abject, suf- 
fering victims of that vile system — cowering 
even now amidst this magnificent display of 
happiness and elegance,-— hunted beings, who 
may not look on theix fellow men, or inhale the 
free air without fear. And here, too, doubtless, 
I behold in some of those who tread these streets 
with independent step, and lofty bearing, the 
* haughty southerner,' who cherishes within, a 
heart so hard, and a conscience so seared, that 
he not only holds his fellow beings in bondage, 
but dares to justify his sin, and openly declares 
that man has a right to oppress and degrade 
his brother. 

12 o'clock. Just returned from the first 
meeting held in 'Pennsylvania Hall.' A spa- 
cious room of plain, yet beautiful architecture, 
with this motto over the platform — * Virtue, 
Liberty, Independence.' The meeting was 
opened by rei^ding a declaration of the design of 
the Hall. It was built for no particular party, 
or sect, but by a union of many, and for the 
special purpose of free discussion. Cost $40, 
000, divided into shares of $20 each. Owned 
principally by laboring men* CiXid ^^iv\>3 Vi^ ^^- 



men, who, it was remarked, * are wont to take 
a share in every good enterprise.' Next we 
heard communications from several gentbmen 
who had been invited to deliver addresses on 
this occasion of dedicating the Hall. I noticed 
particularly. a very good letter from the Ex-., ; , 
President J. Q. Adams, and one from Theodore ^ 
D. Weld, which was truly spirit-stirring. 
Lastly, was read one from David Paul Broww, 
of this city, who accepted the invitation. The 
audience commenced an expression of approba- 
tion, in the midst of which, from a private en- 
trance, he came with a smile, and graceful bow, 
upon the platform. Mr. Brown is a lawyer of 
celebrity, but he has not been known as a thor- 
ough abolitionist, though a frequent defender of 
the colored man against the claims of the slave- 
holder. His oration was very fine. Not a pas- 
sionless fourth-of-July declamation, but, in styTe 
worthy of the occasion, and in sentiment nearly 
genuine abolitionism. He related several anec- 
dotes respecting colored people, which had 
come under his own observation. The follow- 
ing I have preserved. Mr. Brown, when a boy, 
recollected seeinij a colored man executed whose 
name was Peler Matthias ; of whom he after- 
wards heard that he had been restored to life 
by the power of galvanism. The circumstance 
made a strong impression on his boyish imagi- 
nation. After Mr. Brown was admitted to the 
bar, he was called to defend a colored man 
against the arrest of a white one, who claimed 
him as his slave. When he visited his client 
in the prison, and inquired his name, he wars 
told it was Peter Matthias. * But,' said Mr. 
Brown, somewhat astonished as memory recall- 
ed the story of the restored cx\vx\vw^V^ ^ -^i.xss'^'^^ - 
ibat name was liuwg som^ ^^^t^ ^vwt.^^ ^^^^> 



answered the prisoner, * I will tell you about 
that. They call me a slave, and I should be 
one, if that man had not thought of me just as 
he was going to the gallows.' * How was that,' 
inquired Mr. Brown. * My name,' replied the 
man, ' was John Johnson. I was a slave, and 
I was standing in the crowd when Peter was 
led along with the halter around his neck. He 
saw me and called me to him, at the same time 
asking the sheriff's leave to speak with me in 
private. It was granted, and when we had 
stepped aside, he said to me — 'John, you are a 
slave, and I, have free papers ; but I shall need 
them no longer. I am going where free papers 
can do me no good. Take mine, and always 
call your name Peter Matthias.' He gave me 
his papers and went out to be executed. I did 
as he told me. and since that day I have been a 
free man.' 

Tuesday^ 15th. At 10 o'clock, attended the 
first meeting of the Convention. It was held 
in the * Session Room,' which is a part of the 
basement story of Pennsylvania Hall. Ex- 
tremely crowded. Probably five or six hundred 
present, and many came to the door who could 
\ not enter. The meeting was merely organ- 

ized by choosing Mary S. Parker, of Boston, 
President ; several Vice-Presidents, among 
whom was Susan Paul, of Boston, daughter of 
the late Rev.Thomas Paul, a colored clergyman, 
and four Secretaries, among whom was M. V. 
Ball, of Boston, a lady who is slightly colored. 
The crowd was triily distressing, and I left the 
Convention on its adjournment, having made 
two observations : first, among some of the lead- 
ing women in this meeting, I observe the same 
, persons whom I had seen a few days since most 
active in the annual meeting oi xVi^^ Hiatal R^- 
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form Society' of N. York — proving that these 
are kindred associations; and proving also, that 
good people do not expend all their zeal and 
energy in one department of the great work of 
philanthropy ; — and second, that a strong pro- 
slavery spirit exists in this city, many attempts 
having been made before and during this meet- 
ing of the Convention, to procure a more com- 
fortable room — all to no purpose. Adjourned 
to meet in the same place at 4 o'clock, P. M. 

Tuesday, A, M. From the * Session Room' 
repaired to the Hall, where a vast audience lis- 
tened to a beautiful poem, written by J. G. 
Whittier, and read by C. C. Burleigh ; after 
which addresses were delivered by Alvan 
Stuart, C. G. Burleigh, Lewis C. Gunn, 
and others ; some in behalf of the slave, others 
in behalf of the Indian. All were excellent. 
None unworthy of the subjects and the occa- 
sion. During this, and other meetings, the au- 
dience had frequently called for Mr. Garrison ; 
but he had not spoken. At this time he rose 
in the gallery, saying he had intended to pre- 
serve silence, but he saw a few things in Phil- 
adelphia, which, as he had been called upon, he 
would notice. At the sound of that voice 
which was the first raised in our land in behalf 
of the oppressed — the first to break the guilty 
sleep in which both the north and the soutn 
were reposing — there was a burst of rejoicing, 
and applause from the congregatipn. He de- 
clined taking the platform, as he had but few 
words to offer, but the audience were not to be 
denied seeing freedom's champion occupying 
the highest place in freedom's Hall ; and amidst 
loud expresssions of approbation, he came on 
the platform waving his hand towards the au.- 
dience, saying, * il is loo tiwxOciA^^^^'^'^'^^'^' 
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sist.' Mr. Garrison remarked, that one thing 
which he wished to notice was, the partiality 
which he discovered here. ' Why is there no 
colored man on this platform ? I wish also to 
express my views of the address delivered at 
the opening of this Hall. Many things were 
excellent, but I wish to notice its faults.* Here 
he examined the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Brown in the last part of his address, which 
savored of gradualism, and declared that aboli- 
tionists demanded entire and imrrvediate eman- 
cipation. It was Mr. Garrison's opinion that 
the Hall needed re-baptizing. Again, he ob- 
served a great want of ^eal and energy among 
the abolitionists of Philadelphia. ' Brethren 
and sisters,* said he, *ye have fallen asleep. 
You need a moral earthquake in this city to 
awaken you.' In the course of his remarks, 
the speaker alluded to the cause of colonization, 
and said, *I pity the man who should attempt 
to defend such a cause.* * I am that man,* said 
a gentleman, standing in the aisle. Garrison 
cast a glance at him, and turned towards the 
audience, saying, * I blush for the man.* Mr. 
Garrison continued his speeeh a few moments, 
after which the gentleman in the aisle, who 
was Dr. Sleigh, of Philadelphia, commenced a 
defence. He was invited to the platform and 

' spoke for a few moments. At the close of the 
meeting, it was announced that on the evening 
of that day a discussion would be held between 
the colonizationists and the abolitionists. This 
discussion, however, did not take place. 

Tuesday Afternoon^ 4 o'clock. Attended the 
second session of the Convention. The Presi- 
dent read the 19th Psalm, and offered prayer ; 
after which a committee of eighteen was ap- 

j7o/n ted to prepare all the business lo co\xv^\i^* 



fore the Convention. The credentials of the 
delegates were then received. Adjourned to 
meet at 10 o'clock on Wednesday morning, at 
such place as shall be procured by the Business 
Committee. 

Wednesday^ 16. At 10 o-'clock, the Conven- 
tion was called to order in the Temperance 
Hall. The 94th Psalm viras read, and prayer 
offered by Miss Prior. Miss J. Tappan of N. 
York presented a resolution on the right of pe- 
tition, in which this expression was contained ; — 
* We will maintain, practically, the right of pe- 
tition^ until the slave shall go free, or our ener- 
gies, like Lovejoy's, shall be palzied in death.* 
Objection was made to such an allusion to 
Lovejoy, under the idea that it might be deemed, 
an approval of the manner of his death ; but 
the resolution finally passed as presented. 
Other resolutions were offered on the same sub- 
ject, on which Mrs. Chapman, of Boston, and 
Mrs. Weld, late Miss Grimke, of S. Carolina, 
spoke with much animation. An important 
resolution was presented at this meeting, ex- 
pressing our determination to hold no com- 
munion or fellowship with slaveholders, as 
church members, or religious teachers. On 
this resolution a long and interesting discussion 
arose. Mrs. Dye, the wife of a Methodist cler- 
gyman of N. York, and Miss Tappan, a mem- 
ber of a Presbyterian church in N- York, with 
a few others, maintained that this was not the 
lime for them to separate from their churches, 
but that they hoped to do more for the cause of 
abolition in their several churches, than could 
possibly be done by the act of withdrawing. 
Miss Grew, of this city. Miss Kelly, of Lynn^ 
Hass. and several others, sap\^o\\a4 nJcv^ <5j^\!KNss\k. 
^mi h h the duty o? lYi^ c\im\ivactw Vi wvs^rs^^^ 
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utter detestation of a sin so heinous, by refusing" 
to give her highest religious sanction to those 
who practice it. The resolution was carried by 
a large majority. The yeas and nays were 
called for. Mrs. Dye requested that a note 
might be appended to the Report of the Con- 
vention, stating the reasons why the minority 
dissented. During the meeting, the business 
was suspended to decide whether the public 
meeting in the Pennsylvania Hall this evening, 
should be held in the name of our Convention 
or not. After some discussion, it was decided 
in the negative, although it was understood that 
the Convention, as a body, approved of the 
meeting, and that several of its members would 
take part in the exercises of the evening. Ad- 
journed to meet at Pennsylvania Hall on Thurs- 
day, at 10 o'clock. 

Wednesday Evening. On repairing to Penn- 
sylvania Hall, found a noisy throng about the 
door, and a vast congregation gathering rapidly 
within. I obtained a good seat near the plat- 
form, and prepared for a moral and intellectual 
entertainment of the highest order. The plat- 
form was occupied by the most eminent aboli- 
tionists of both sexes. It was a beart-thrilling 
spectacle — such an assemblage ! There I be- 
held youth and loveliness,, fargetful of itself, 
devoting its warm energies ta the cause of the 
oppressed; — there was old age, comiurg forth 
from the retreat it had once sought, calling- 
)>ack the sympathies which had well nigh taken 
leave of the world, to make its last, its most hal' 
hwed effort in bebalf of the slave ; — there wa» 
the son of genius, seeking no higher honor than 
that of being the bondman's bard ; — there was 
the man of profound erudition, and deep re«- 
search, bringing his ample lesoxuce&NAi^^^siCfe 
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the same cause; — there was the repentant 
slaveholder, consecrating every faculty to the 
abolition of that system which she had examined 
to the core, and knew well how to estimate ; — 
there was the converted a^lonizationist, seeking 
to build the things which he once destroyed ; — 
all, all filled with one mighty purpose. * All 
with one accord in one place' — all prepared by 
the union of their intellectual and moral strength^ 
to give a new and powerful impulse ta the 
cause of freedom. Mr. Garrison occupied the 
first of the evening. He commenced his address 
hy alluding to his remarks made yesterday. 
Said he had nothing to retract, and proceeded 
to insist on the thorough, fundamental principles 
«f abolition. He spoke, T should think, half an 
iiour« The crowd in the house was excessive, 
and the mob without became very riotous. Be- 
fore he had done speaking, several stones were 
thrown through the glass, evidently aimed to- 
wards the speaker. However, he was not in 
the least moved, but concluded his speech with 
great coolness and deliberation. Just as he sat 
down, rose a deafening shout, accompanied by 
a fresh volley of stones against the windows, 
and heavy blows against the house, as if it were 
destined soon to be demolished. 

Mrs. Chapman, of Boston, was announced, 
and she commenced speaking, but the house 
was a scene of great confusion while she occu- 
pied the desk. The .audience had become so 
disturbed that the cries of * order,' * oider,' in 
various parts of the house were totally disregard- 
ed. The demonstrations from without made it 
evident that a furious crowd was striving to ef- 
fect an entrance, but this the dense and deter- 
mined throng within, TetvA«t%\ '^'^^\^'<SJ^c^>5s^'" 
poasihie. The PresiAeta, ^X^y^^\ \ot««^ «^ 
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the platform, waved his hand terwards the aa- 
sembly, and entreated them to be quiet. ' It is 
very important,' said he, * that we keep our- 
selves calm. The police officers are at the doof , 
and on the least overt act the boys around the 
house will be secured, and we shall be protect- 
ed.* I was a stranger to mobs as it respects 
personal experience in them, but I saw the pro- 
priety of the first remark, having previously 
concluded that it would be safest to keep our 
seats, unless we saw the house actually falling 
01 burning over our heads. The last, I did not 
fully understand, It seemed to roe that the Po- 
lice were very ineflicicnl or they would not have 
suffered the boys to break the windows of a 
building where thousands ofpeaple were assem- 
bled, by throwing stones in upon them. How- 
ever, the President succeeded in restoring some 
degree of order just as Mrs. Weld was announc- 
ed. I should think she spoke fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I thought her eloquent and interest- 
ing, but she could scarcely be heard or attended 
to. There was a constant roar from the mob 
around the house, which now and then would 
swell louder and higher, when the assembly 
within would begin to move, and at the same 
momenta simultaneous cry of * order ^ would 
run through the house. These alarms occur- 
red, I suppose, five or six times during the eve- 
ning. Mrs. Weld appeared perfectly calm, un- 
mindful of the mob, except that she alluded to 
it once by saying, * we are sometimes told that,, 
slavery has no influence on the North, — hear it, 
hear it,' while she pointed towards the scene of 
confusion without. On concluding her address,. 
«he remarked that the conduct of her sisters oiir 
this occasion gave her great pleasure. She- 
was 'gratiBed to see so few ladiesw^vw^ ^^ \Basrj 
Women nrosont,* 
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Mrs. Weld was succeeded by Miss Kelly of 
Lynn. She commenced with a noble and spir- 
ited composure, but at that moment the disturb- 
ance without became violent, a new panic arose 
within, and I became so anxious for my own 
and others* safely that I know not kow she 
closed. I was glad to hear a motion for adjourn- 
ment, yet there was still some danger to be en- 
countered in leaving the house. I heard, how- 
ever, of no one who was molested, excepting a 
colored man who received a blow on the face 
which caused a serious, though not a dangerous 
wound. I, with the friend who was with me, 
was so fortunate as to get out safely, and by 
passing down an alley we avoided the mob en- 
tirely. 

Thursday morning. Went alone to Penn- 
sylvania Hall, and was surprised to find a noisy 
crowd of miserable looking people still around 
the house. It was hoped that the sober hours 
of night would calm the turbulent spirits of the 
rabble, and bring them under the exercise of 
reason — but, the scene which the morning pre- 
sented was to my mind a full demonstration that 
the crisis of rage and violence was yet to come. 

The meeting was opened before I arrived. 
The next exercise was an address by Lu- 
cretia Mott, of Philadelphia, a woman of pleas- 
ant, interesting manners, apparently united with 
a firm mind, and a very meek, devotional spirit. 
She spoke of our being * a little disturbed last 
evening by the tumultuous sea of human pas- 
sions around us,' but she thought *it would 
soon rock itself to rest, and then it would be 
permitted that we speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness.' She alluded very beau- 
tifully to the first promulgaiioxi o^ Nltv^ ^^'^^'^N 
to the courage, calraness, and T^e\^^^ei\a»K«k ^V 
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the early disciples ; and then exhorted us most 
afiectionately to copy their example, to cherish 
a meek and quiet spirit, and hy all means pre- 
serve love and harmony among ourselves. 
This session of the Convention was more inter- 
esting than any former one. Important resolu<* 
tions were offered, and several of the memhers 
spoke with great propriety, elegance, and ener- 
gy. Miss Grimke was very eloquent in behalf 
of the colored race. She was grieved to see 
the prejudice against them existing in the free 
States. Said she, ' I was about to say, I blush 
for my country, but it would be a poor expres- 
sion. that my head were waters^ and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the sins of my people ! Our 
sympathies are not like those of Jesns Christ. 
His were limited by no distinction of color or 
condition. But yesterday,' she continued, ' I 
came rather late into the assembly, and all the 
seats were occupied ; but as soon as I was ob- 
served^ effort was kindly made to procure me 
one ; directly a colored sister came in ; she was 
probably far more fatigued than I was. and how 
could yeu tell but that within that colored body , 
there was a soul far more noble than mine — yet , 
she was suffered to stand in the aisle.' A res- 
olution was presented at this meeting express- 
ing sympathy with the colored friends of this 
city, towards whom the furv of the mob seem- 
ed last evening particularly directed. Miss Sa- 
rah Smith, of N. York, in speaking on this sub- 
ject, stated, that in passing from the house last 
evening, some person ran against her with 
great violence. She was surprised to observe 
it was a colored man, having never seen such 
rudeness in one of that race. But she soon as- 
certained that he was escaping ^tom >}cie ma\i> 
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having already received a deep gash on his 
cheek, from which the hlood was freely issuing. 
On reaching home, she found her dress be- 
sprinkled with the colored man's blood, and 
said she, * I am ready to testify that it was or> 
thodox blood. I should not have known it from 
my own.' 

On one of the resolutions, Esther Moore, a 
very aged woman, of this city, made some re-* 
marks. She spoke with a trembling voice, 
leaning on the top of her staff; but her mind 
seemed unimpaired, and her spirit imbued with 
the disinterested benevolence of the GospeL 
She spoke of her abhorrence of slavery even in 
the days of her childhood, and expressed her 
deep interest in the cause of emancipation. In 
one of the addresses to-day we were encour- 
aged to be active, and persevering in our ef- 
forts for the slave, from the consideration of the 
large, and increasing number of co-workers in 
the cause. It was stated that there are now 
five hundred thousand persons interested in the 
cause of abolition, and the number is daily in- 
creasing. The Convention adjourned to meet 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

On returning to the Hall on Thursday, 4 . 
o'clock, P. M., we found the number, and noise 
of the mob much increased. The meeting was 
not so large as the former ones. Very few col- 
ored women present. The exercises were in- 
teresting, but very much interrupted by the 
swearing and hallooing without. Sometimes 
the voice of the speaker was lost in the horrid 
din. An address to Anti-Slavery Societies, 
prepared by the Business Committee, was read, 
and adopted by the Convention. 

At this meeting Mrs. Moll ^x^*«tL\fe^^xs!kfe%- . 
sage to the Convention, 1 l\\\ii\Lltom>^^'^^^"^'^'" 
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dent of the Association which owns the Hall, 
desiring the Convention to recommend to their 
colored sisters not to attend the meeting to be 
held in the Hall this evening, because they would 
be more exposed than others, as the mob seem- 
ed to direct their malice particularly towards 
the colored people. Mrs. Mott said that while 
she presented this request, she wished to express 
her own opinion, which was, that our colored 
friends ought not to absent themselves from the 
meeting this evening. She hoped no person 
would be alarmed by a little appearance of Aim* 
ger. She felt exceedingly anxious that the 

* Wesleyan Society,' which was to occupy the 
house this evening, brother Siorts and his co- 
adjutors, should not be deserted. For herself, 
she felt so desirous to be present that she would 
request to be excused from the Business Com- 
mittee. A vote was here taken to excuse Mrs. 
Mott for this evening from the Committee. 
Many spoke on this subject, all expressing the 
same opinion with regard to attending: the 
meeting themselves, and with regard to their 
colored friends. Miss Kelly presumed that 
she uttered the sentiments of the whole New 
England delegation, when she said, not one of 
them would willingly absent herself from the 
Hall this evening. A colored woman from N. 
York addressed the meeting, expressing the 
idea that it would be both selfish and cowardly 
for her people to shrink in the hour of danger. 

* Our friends,' said she, *have suffered much 
for us, and shall we fear to suffer a little for 
ourselves?' I was told that this woman, by 
her own labor and exertion, has purchased elev- 
en slaves to present to them the boon of free- 
Join. Hovv many bright streams of happiness 

&re still fiowins: from, the toui\\.^\Tv^ vj\\\Or. >ix<i 
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benevolence and toil of this one woman have 
opened ! 

Before the meetino^ adjourned, the gentlemen, 
fearing we should be molested as we left tho 
house, sent their advice that the Covention 
should go out by the back door. I believe no 
member thought it expedient to follow this ad- 
vice. For myself, I could not believe there 
would be any dansfer in passing through the 
mob in broad day-light. Just as the meeting 
adjourned to meet on Friday morning at the 
* Temperance Hall,' Mrs. Weld proposed that 
we should, as far as possible, protect our color- 
ed sisters while going out, by taking each one 
of them by the arm. We passed out through a 
mob of two or three thousand, fierce, vile look- 
ing men, and large boys. They allowed us 
just room to walk, two abreast. We heard the 
worst ladguage, and saw the most hideous coun- 
tenances, but I believe none were seriously mo- 
lested. This was a new, and unexpected scene 
to me. I was aware that I was far from being 
as well qualified to judge respecting the best 
measures to be adopted as many others^-but I 
differed entirely from all the members of the 
Convention who had expressed their opinions. 
I asked myself the question, am I proving rec- 
reant to my abolition principles? Am I mis- 
irepresenting the Society which sent me here ? 
Still, I could but view the subject in the same 
light. It appeared very rational to conclude, 
and very evident too from appearances, that the 
mob was now ripe for bome violent outrage. 
Many threats had been heard from them in the 
streets, and great numbers of them had been ex- 
citing their passions for twenty-four hours, by 
drinking and caTOusing «LTO\xtA^^\iKvv>^%\ "^^^ 
there was no reasoa to evxi^^foa^ ^c^ n«^^^^^ 
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anything less this evening than set fire to the 
Hall, after having taken so great liberties on 
Wednesday night with impunity. It seemed 
to me folly and madness to trust ourselves in 
the power of such evil spirits. They were not 
to be reasoned with, or treated like rational be- 
ings. We should not think it heroic to yield 
ourselves to the fury of wild beasts, and what 
were those belter than such ! The gentlemen 
who were to occupy the Hall this evening, and 
the ladies who were so anxious to be present, 
I conclude did not regard the subject in this 
manner. They could not suppose there would 
be any rissk of life, for the advantage to be gain- 
ed would not justify such a sacrifice. On ar- 
riving at the house of a friend, I felt my own 
decision strengthened by conversing with sev- 
eral abolitionist)?, on whose excellence of judg- 
ment, and purity of principle I could fully rely* 
Their opinion coincided with mine ; while in 
the same company there Vv^ere some, who agreed 
with the ladies who had spoken in the Conven- 
tion ; and were preparing to return to the HalL 
I trembled for them, and felt not a little reliev- 
ed when a messenger came in, saying ihe Mayor 
had taken the keys of the Hall, and there would 
be no meeting this evening. 

The question under discussion was no\v set- 
tled, and all were seated to enjoy a social eve- 
ning. You will not suppose we had any other 
topics than slavery, abolition, speeches, and 
mobs. Among the conversation, which vari- 
ous groups were holding in different parts of 
the room, I could hear a part of an anecdote 
which Mr. Buffum — who is known to the most 
of you, and known too as one of the twelve pi- 
oaeers^n the anti-slavery cause — was relating 
to the giMU^mAn beside la\m. \ \![iQ\x%\\.t. it 
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something interesting but supposed it related to 
by-gone days. Others heard a part of it, and 
he was requested to relate it for the entertain- 
ment of the company. I have preserved it for 
the Society, knowing it will assist you to form 
a correct idea of the streets of Philadelphia on 
the night of the fire. * As 1 was coming from 
TdY house here,' said Mr. Buffiim, * I stopped 
on the side-walk to speak with a friend. Ihad 
stood but a moment when I found myself sur- 
rounded by about forty savage looking men. I 
attempted to pass along when some of them 
cried out, * Do^irn with the Quaker, down with 
the nigger's friend.' I told them I was going 
after some of my family who were out, and wish- 
ed to pass along. * Down with him,' they 
cried again, * down with him, cuthimin pieces 
and throw him into the Delaware.' At that 
moment a giant-like, fierce looking fellow, whose 
face betrayed passions such as would prompt to 
any deed, passed through the others and stood 
before me, saying, * Is your wife a black wo- 
man?' I answered No. Would you have 
married her if she had been ? No. Have you 
daughters? Yes. Have they married black 
men? No. Would you advise them to marry 
black men ? No. Are you for amalgamation ? 
No. Well, you are a good fellow, you may go 
along.' 

Our conversation was interrupted before 9 
o'clock by the cry of* Firel' Pennsylvania Hall 
was in tiames ! The mob had accomplished 
ihe work by breaking in the doors, and delibe- 
rately kindling a fire in the house — in view of 
the city of Philadelphia ! We walked out to 
witness the speedy destruction of that beautiful 
building which the diligent axe awd VNaxs^wNfcx 
had been, for months, ipa\i^xv\\^ x^^tvxiSLN '^^^^^^^ 
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building, which the friends not only of abolition, 
but the friends of free discussion, the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, the true philanthro* 
pists and patriots of our land had reared— 
reared, 

' As a fair Hall to Truth and Freedom given, 
Pledged to the right before all earth and Heaven j 
A free arena for ihe strife of mind, 
To caste, or sect, or color, uncoufined.' 

What evidence have we in the flames now 
rising to burnish the heavens above, and spread 
consternation and terror through this fair city — 
what melancholy evidence of the wretched state 
of public morals ! How have vice and oppres- 
sion, villany and outrage taken the rule ! How 
are the pure and the good driven from the still 
lovely spot, whose foundations of beauty and or- 
der, were laid in peace, and liberty, and loxe ! 
And where are the magistrates of Philadelphia? 
Where are the laws which should protect the 
children of Penn ? All, all leagued witli this 
vile mob? — But I will not dwell on the distress- 
ing scene. Suffice it to say, that during the 
night detachments from the mob were singing 
triumphant choruses through the streets, and 
in the morning they were still prowling around, 
as if their appetite for destruction was rather 
sharpened, than satiated by last evening's in- 
' dulgence. 

Friday morning. The Convention met ac- 
cording to adjournment at Temperance Hall, 
but found the doors closed. The owners, fear- 
ing for the safety of their property, refused to 
have it occupied by the Convention. We had 
no alternative but to walk a long way to the 
.school-room of the Misses Pugh, members of 
the Convention, We were ad\\sed lo separate 
ouTselvea^^^maiaSL coTnpamea,\\\«XN<i^Tcv\^\, 
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not attract attention. Some of us, however, re- 
ceived the testimony of recognition. As we 
passed through some lanes, several low-looking 
women, who I should think fit companions for 
the leaders of the mob, actually came out of 
their huts to jeer at us ; pointing the finger of 
scorn, distorting their faces to express contempt, 
and saying among other things which I could 
not understand, ' you had better stay at home, 
and mind your own business, than to come here 
niaking such a fuss.* After a weary walk, we 
found ourselves comfortably seated in the school- 
room, and felt little fear of disturbance, having 
reached a jquiet part of the city.' The appear- 
ance of this meeting was very solemn. Many 
were in tears. Miss Parker read with a trem- 
ulous voice the 4th chapter of 2d Cor. and Miss 
J. Tappan offered one of the most impressive 
prayers I ever heard. Her spirit was deeply 
moved, and the predominant desire of her heart 
appeared to be, not that we and our friends 
might be protected from the infuriated populace 
— but that that mass of moral, intellectual, and 
accountable beings, might repent of their evil 
deeds, receive forgiveness, and become rational, 
useful, and pious members of society. ' Even 
now,* said she, * may the spirit of repentance be 
working among them.* It was like that prayer 
which said, 'Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ;* and we felt that there 
was a hallowed influence around us, aflecting 
all our hearts, and breathing in humble, pious 
strains from the lips of the lovely, youthful 
christian who was our organ of utterance. Miss 
Tappan was followed by one or two others in 
prayer, after which an excellent address to the 
free people of color, pie^aieA. Vj ^<^ ^-si&xsi.^^ 
Cofflinittee, was read atiA. a&o^\ft\* 
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Mrs. Molt spoke on the subject of the riot 
wiih the true eloquence of nature. She describ- 
ed her emotions last eveninsf when she heard 
that the mob was directing their steps towards 
her house. *It was,' said she, *a searching 
time. 1 had often thought ho\/l should sustain 
myself if called to pass such an ordeal. I hope 
I speak it not in the spirit of boasiing when I 
tell you, my sisters, I believe I was strengthened 
of God. 1 felt at the moment thai I was willing 
to suflTer whatever the cause required. My 
best feelings acquit me of shrinking back in the 
hour of danger. But the mob was not suffered 
to molest us, and I feel thankful thaUwe slept a 
few hours in tranquility and peace.' 

1 was unexpectedly called from the meeting 
soon after this address, two or three hours be- 
fore its final adjournment. 1 heard, however, 
that the Convention decided to meet in Phila- 
delphia next May, that pledges were given by 
many of the delegates to defray the expenses, 
and that several fervent prayers were oflered at 
the close of the meeting. 

Thus have I concluded the narrative, and will 
only offer a few reflections on the Convention. 

It has been a question with many, perhaps 
with some of this Society, whether it is proper 
for women to hold Conventions. It has been 
asserted that women are not capable of conduct- 
ing the business of so large a body as would 
meet in a Convention. If 1 may be allowed to 
judge — not from my own knowledge or sense 
of propriety, but by a comparison wiih Conven- 
ventions conducted by men — I should think all 
fears of this kind might be dismissed. Miss 
Parker presided with dignity and propriety; 
every thing was conducted wiih otd^f, audi 
do not recollect one speaker "who d\d nox a.Q.^\x 
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herself well. It has been remarked that an as- 
sociation is improper which obliges women to 
take long journeys, often unattended. But it is 
not an uncommon thing for women to take as 
long journeys on business, or for pleasure, with- 
out being accused of over-stepping the bounds 
of propriety. Again, we often hear that a Fe- 
male Convention is, or was last year an unpre- 
cedented thing. True, but these are tiTnes ' 
loiihout a 'precedent^ and they call for new, and 
peculiar action from every moral being in our 
land. There was a period when all Ladies' 
Societies were unknown, but the time came 
which called for such associated effort — the ex- 
periment was tried, and has proved a means of 
doing much good. 1 know of no important ob- 
jection urged against the Women's Convention, 
which miaht not with equal propriety be brought 
against Women's Societies. As members of 
an Anti-Slavery Society, therefore, we should 
be careful that we do not condemn ourselves. 
By meeting in Convention we assume nothing 
more than in our Societies. We pass the same 
resolutions which it would be proper for us to 
pass here ; but tkerCy the resolution is an ex- 
pression from many Slates, and not from one 
little village. So with all the transnctions of 
the Convention. The whole Report is a pow- 
erful voice echoing through the free Slates, and 
reverberating with a sound which 7nusthe heard 
through all the slave States. 

In what other way could our Societies prove 
so efficient, as by meeting annually in Conven- 
tion ? It is worth every thing for Abolitionists, 
who have such a mighty work to accomplish^ 
to be all acquainted with each other ; to be en- 
couraged by each other's Zealand stren^thaaed 
by each other's stieiigOfi> ^^ ^s,^%\\«\xv"^^ta^.^«iK^ 
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plans of operation ' may be adopted ; to feel 
ourselves incited afresh, and brought to * re- 
member those in bonds as bound with them.' 
Here, my sisters, is the grand serrei of usefulness 
in the cause. We must feel with the slave, and 
then we shall act for him. We must feel out' 
selves pressed beneath the burden which bows 
him to the earth, and then the struggle which 
we make to cast it off, will not be weak and in- 
effectual ; but persevering, strong, and energetic* 
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